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Abstract 


An investigation of three tenants in classical architecture challenge the 
homely Anglo-Saxon motto, “use before beauty.” 


Marcus Vitruvius Pollio, likely born a free Roman citizen in the 1st century BC, 
an architect of experience, and a diligent engineer, published sometime between 
30 and 15 BC a work entitled De architectura which is divided into ten books. 
The first book relates more especially to the theory of city planning and archi- 
tecture in general. The third book contained instructions on the arrangement 
of religious architecture. The fourth book is devoted to the difference and prop- 
erties of the classical orders. Even though Vitruvius’s book was published more 
than 2000 years ago at the high tide of the classical architectural style, the book 
is still valid. This applies not least principle expressing the three essential qual- 
ities in building, as given by Vitruvius in his book, “durability, convenience, and 
beauty” (Morgan, p. 17) which are firmitas (durability), utilitas (convenience), 
and venustas (beauty) in Latin. 

The maxim by Vitruvius is constantly referred to though out his work. I 
would endeavor to trace the lines of his tenants before it is forever forgotten 
by deriving its value from the Maison Carrée which is an ancient building in 
Nimes, “‘the South of France’ writes Alexander Dumas in his Travel Notes, ‘is 
so fine, so grand and so Roman that Rome itself appears to lose in grandeur 
and beauty in comparison’.” (Charles-Roux, p. 1) Maison Carrée is “the temple 
that still stands there is assigned to the Augustan period.” (Anderson, p. 71) 
In fact, according to Roux “at the beginning of the Christian era, the colony of 
Nimes dedicated a temple to the Princes of Youth, Caius and Lucius Caesar, 
the adopted sons of the Emperor Augustus: this building is the Maison Car- 
rée.” (Charles-Roux, p. 13-14) Even though it is never easy to make connections 
between verbal descriptions and remains of architecture, particularly across a 
two-thousand-year chronological gap, one cannot deny that Maison Carrée is 
an example of Vitruvian architecture partly because it miraculously escaped 
destruction while Nimes “suffered enormously from the successive sieges, and 
the merciless reprisals which followed each victory.” (Charles-Roux, p. 18) The 
Maison Carrée is one of the temples which can be classified according to the ar- 
rangements of the colonnades by Vitruvius as pseudo-peripteral. Although the 


order in which Vitruvius arranged his tenants has placed venustas at the end, 
the aesthetic appearance of the temple is no unimportant matter and deserves 
passionate and agreeable admiration. By venustas, Vitruvius means “when the 
appearance of the work is pleasing and in good taste, and when its members are 
in due proportion according to correct principles of symmetry.” (Charles-Roux, 
p. 17) Specifically, the venustas of the Maison Carrée do not have any special 
beauty but lie in their “proportion,” “proper arrangement,” and “the greatest 
harmony in the symmetrical relations of the different parts to the general mag- 
nitude of the whole.” (Morgan, p. 73) The Maison Carrée seems to stand out 
in a town like Nimes by having a hexastyle design with six Corinthian columns 
under the pediment at either end and eleven columns on each side including the 
corner columns. Several things characteristic of Roman architects which make 
the Maison Carrée become an original work carried out by Roman architects but 
not a simple copy of Greeks are its twenty engaged Corinthian columns which 
are embedded along the walls of the cella to “increase the extent of the cella” 
(Morgan, p. 125) and “each column should have twenty-four flutes” (Morgan, 
p. 96) surrounded by bearings which are decorated with “flowers and acan- 
thus leaves gracefully carved.” (Morgan, p. 50) A temple which is a work of 
venustas is a powerful way for Romans to express “their great excellence and 
the wisdom of their conception they owe their place of esteem in the ceremonial 
worship of the gods;” (Morgan, p. 200) and temples to the gods are not all to 
be constructed in the same rules since the worship and sacred rites of each god. 
Indeed, the end of the architecture of the Romans was a venustas of shaping 
space around ritual. In studying venustas of a building, we have to see whether 
the architects meet all needs presented by a competent authority. Peculiarly, 
the Maison Carrée was decorated enough to show the power of the state and 
to prove that Romans has the ability and ingenuity to create great artworks 
which Greeks made before them but avoids designs that might be mistaken for 
religious glory. 

Even with the importance of venustas, we cannot ignore the importance 
of firmitas in constructing the Maison Carrée. The firmitas of construction 
must be essential to every person of the interested parties and must be closely 
monitored by the architects. By firmitas, Vitruvius means the “foundations are 
carried down to the solid ground and materials wisely and liberally selected” 
(Morgan. p. 17) which has a wider meaning than soliditas (solidity). To 
understand the choice of using firmitas, let’s consider the following example. 
the Egyptian Pyramids seem to be inherently solid, but Roman aqueducts such 
as the Aqueduct of Segovia or Pont du Gard seem to be unstable. However, 
Roman aqueducts might be as firm as Egyptian Pyramids. The soils of Nimes 
are characterized by large pebbles on shallow with the appearance of low-lying 
scrubland on limestone soils. This in turn gives the Maison Carrée a very 
solid ground and strong foundation to rest on as required by Vitruvius “the 
foundations of these works should be dug out of the solid ground, if it can be 
found, and carried down into the solid ground as far as the magnitude of the work 
shall seem to require, and the whole substructure should be as solid as it can 
possibly be laid.” (Morgan, p. 88) Moreover, the fact that Maison Carrée was 


built of local limestone reflects that “economy denotes the proper management 
of materials and site, as well as a thrifty balancing of cost and common sense 
in the construction of works” (Morgan, p. 16) and the fact that it was built 
by architects from Rome suggests that “the possession of such talents due to 
natural capacity is not vouchsafed at random to entire nations, but only to a 
few great men” (Morgan, p. 13) and imperfections and clumsiness was leave out 
during construction. 

In the end, talented architects from Rome finished building the Maison Car- 
rée, but the Maison Carrée just afterward started shaping the way people from 
Nimes utilized it at their utilitas (convenience). By utilitas, Vitruvius means 
“the arrangement of the apartments is faultless and presents no hindrance to 
use, and when each class of building is assigned to its suitable and appropri- 
ate exposure.” (Morgan, p. 17) The design made the temple so accessible to 
the whole community of Nimes that U.S. President Thomas Jefferson adapt 
its model in his design for the Virginia Capitol. We need to recall that even 
though Maison Carrée was built during the reign of Augustus Caesar, and is 
hence formality an imperial building, it carries many characteristics of the ear- 
lier republican temple. Thus, it is possible that Jefferson wanted to emphasize 
democratic rules under a republican. At this point, I have a feeling that the 
three tenants firmitas, utilitas, and venustas regarding the Maison Carrée are 
represented by the architects from Rome, the people of Nimes, and the imperial 
authority of the Roman Empire respectively; and how these tenants are inter- 
twined are how their representatives solve conflicts between each other. The 
columns are the best example to show how these tenants can be intertwined 
in function. Regarding firmitas, the columns were mainly used as supporting 
structures in Greek architecture such as the columns of the Doric order in the 
Parthenon. Regarding utilitas, the columns around a public place are used as 
a guide to making people go toward an intended direction such as the columns 
around Siena’s Piazza del Campo. Regarding venustas, the columns were mainly 
used as decorative elements in Roman architecture such as the columns of the 
Corinthian order in the Maison Carrée. 

To my mind, there will not at the first position to any one of the three 
tenants. Seem firm, yes: but must that necessarily be the firmness of prece- 
dent similar buildings? Seem useful, yes: but just the usefulness as seen by 
the untrained eyes of the amateurs? Seem beautiful, yes: but regard to any 
conventional beauty? 
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